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T has become an acknowledged principle, that the best mementoes which travellers 
can carry home from a far country are pictures of the scenery and architecture 
which are there found, wherewith fading memories may be refreshed, and pleasant 


associations revived. It is natural, therefore, that a region so much visited as the 


highlands of New Hampshire should have been illustrated in many ways, to satisfy 
the demand thus created: and accordingly we find that several works of this character have 
already been published, some of them filled with rude pictures of hotels, and allusions to polite 
and gentlemanly proprietors, which indicated the bread-and-butter inspiration of the compilers; 
while others contained the most remarkable exaggerations and caricatures, with some venerable 
cuts which surely originally represented scenes in the Scottish mountains and the Italian lake- 
country. Fortunately, nearly all of these are now out of print; and with them, though worthy 
of a better fate, Oakes’s White-Mountain Scenery has disappeared from the reach of the people. 
The present volume has, at least, the merit of accuracy, since its views were taken by 
photography, and directly transferred to paper by the heliotype process, so that no false ideali- 
zation or vulgar hyperbole can intervene to belie the aspect of the scenery, and prepare the 
traveller for grave disappointments. The heliotypes represent Nature just as she is, without any 
meretricious additions. Moreover, they are better than photographs, because, being printed with 
ordinary printers’ ink, they are fadeless and imperishable. The writer of these lines has a large 
collection of stereoscopic views of the White Mountains, which have become so faded as to have 
lost all their value; but the heliotypes will last as long as printers’ ink endures, and the books 
from the Aldine and Caxton presses now remaining bear witness how many centuries that may be. 
The letter-press which accompanies and is illuminated by these pictures is intended to show 
the position of the various scenes in the great mountain-system, and to indicate their relations 
to the surrounding country. No attempt has been made to emulate the direct and straight- 
forward terseness of the guide-books with which the region is so well supplied, or the florid 
and rhythmic periods of Starr King’s great work. The writer may not bring roses or laurels to 
the shrine of his summer pilgrimage; but on the altar of Agiochook he ventures to place a 
daisy, a harebell, with a loyal and loving heart. 
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T the close of the first great geological epoch, when the earth was slowly emerging 
from an all-embracing ocean, a few porphyritic islands rose over the present domain 
of New Hampshire, forming the mountains west of the Pemigewasset Valley and the 
main masses of Chocorua and Carrigain. During the Atlantic period the gneissic 
Montalban rocks were deposited from a turbid sea, lifting lines of dark and 
rugged hummocks above the level of the silent waters; and by the subsequent shrinkage of the 
earth’s crust, as it cooled, they were crumpled up into huge broken ridges. Next came the 
terrible cataclysm of the Labrador period, when for scores of miles the country was covered 
with a sea of molten rock, gushing from vast fissures in the earth, and flowing about the bases 
of the high ranges, leaving its witness in a floor of fire-born Conway granite as level as a 
lake, covering large areas, though usually superficially hidden by soil. Then the ocean again 

_invaded the highlands, menacing them by a great gulf on the west,.and leaving the testimony 
of its presence in sea-shells and marine fossils high up on the Littleton hills. During the vast 
period between the beginning of the Devonian era and the close of the Tertiary era the climate 
was warm and genial and various animals dwelt upon the verdant heights. But this prosperous 
season came to a close after vast cycles of time had passed, and the stark horrors of the Glacial 
period ensued, when the land was covered with a sea of ice thousands of feet thick, and resem- 
bled the dreary and lifeless wastes which travellers now find in the interior of Greenland. A 
glacier is never at rest; and this one maintained a slow, irresistible, and ceaseless march to the 
south-east, scarifying the mountains and ledges with long scratches, and dropping its transported 
pebbles and heaps of moraine along the lowlands. After this epoch had closed, and the rivers 
had shrunk into their lowest terraces, the new life of plant and animal began, and strange 
beasts, now long extinct, roamed through the wilderness. The colossal spires of the mountains 
had gone down under the pressure of the glaciers as if they had been pebbles in a torrent, and 
left the long ridges and rounded crests which now appear. If such a resistless continental drift 
had swept over Switzerland, instead of small local glaciers, Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn 
would have fallen before its first advance as did the peaks of the Western land. 

At last, upon the bosom of this domain appeared man, red, but comely, when the 
migrating tribes of Indians poured down from their unknown cradle-land in the mysterious 
West, and occupied the hunting-grounds towards the sea. As they emerge into the light of 
history, the Pequawket and Ossipee tribes are seen on the eastern meadows, the Amaras- 
coggins and Codsucks on the north and west, and the Winnepesaukees and Pemigewassets on 
the south. The mountains loomed over their wigwam-villages, haunted by deer and game, 
and filled with solemn beauty; yet no warrior in all their clans was valiant enough to enter 
the passes, or scale the rocky ridges. A supreme awe seized the red hunters as they gazed 
upon heights which their traditions had consecrated as at once the Ararat and the Carmel of 


The White Mountains. 


their race, and no urgency was pressing enough to lead. them under the shadow of sacred 
Agiochook. It was .currently reported among them that in ancient times several heedless 
young warriors had entered the hill-country, refusing to hear the dissuasions of the elders of 
their tribe, and that the Great Spirit, angry at their intrusion within his chosen shrines, had 
condemned them to wander forever amid the dark defiles alone and uncomforted. There were 
venerable men who averred that they had heard the wild and despairing shrieks of these 
luckless wights borne outward by storm-winds at night. 

In 1524, seven years after Luther nailed his theses on the church-door of Wittenberg, a 
certain mariner of Florence, bearing the name of Verrazano, while cruising in the new-found 
Western seas, saw the great hills of this region rising far within the land. A hundred and 
eighteen years later Darby Field left the English settlements on the coast, and advanced 
boldly into the interior, attended only by two Indian guides; and after a toilsome march of 
many days, alleviated by the hospitalities of the aboriginal hamlets in the Saco Valley, he 
reached the foot-hills, and pressed on up to the highest peak in the mountain-district. He 
gave a quaint and intelligent description of what he saw, and afterwards led another party to 
the same destination. This earliest explorer of the New-Hampshire highlands, he whose foot 
first pressed their lonely summits, conferred upon them the name of the Chrystall Hills, in 
allusion to the crystalline stones which he found there. If the ancient Indian name must have 
been displaced, surely this was a better title, far more original and pleasing, than the one by 
which the range is now known. 

For about a century, or until 1730, the highlands were left unvisited, being in the 
domains of hostile tribes of Indians, the Philistines of the New-England Israel. But the 
rangers wcre abroad in the forests, and in 1712 Capt. Baker's company shattered the power 
of the Pemigewassets; and thirteen years later Lovewell and his men died in battle near 
Fryeburg, having nearly annihilated the Pequawket warriors. The fragments of the clans of red 
highlanders took refuge in Eastern Canada, where their descendants still dwell, near the St. 
Lawrence River. Within a century their last raid was made, and the glades of Bethel heard 
the parting war-whoops and rifle-shots of the retreating tribes. 

As the aborigines retired the white men advanced into the glens, marking out their town- 
ships, and building their frontier-hamlets. Before the close of the eighteenth century nearly all 
the mountain-towns were settled, and some of them were more populous than they are to-day, 
At rare intervals, little groups of scientific men came hither to study the botany and geology of 
the region; and now and then a stray pilgrim of Nature sought the shadows of the hills, amid 
the peace of a simple rural people. Early in the present century, the Rosebrooks and Crawfords, 
living far in the glens, found it worth their while to keep a few spare rooms in their farm-houses 
for occasional guests, and finally to build little taverns in and near the Notch. The first party of 
tourists passed through Conway in 1784, and was gladly hailed by the women of the country- 
side, who expressed a hope that the three clergymen in it ‘should lay the Spirits w" have been 
fuppofed to hover about y° White Mountains.” Thus late did the simple legends of the Indians 
abide in the valley of the Saco! 

About fifty years ago the scattering vedettes of a new army of visitors began to straggle into 
North Conway. These were the young artists of New England and New York inspired by All- 
ston and Sully, and setting up their easels on the meadows of the Saco to catch the similitudes 
of the environing mountains, and carry them back to the quiet little cities of the coast. In the 
long-run the artists and authors make the best advertisers, as Llangollen and Windermere and 
the Isles of Shoals can testify, and the Bras d’Or Lake, discovered in our day by Warner and 
Cozzens; and in this case the color-records of the studios first revealed to the cities the glory 
of the distant hills. It was not long before little inns sprang up at Conway and other mountain- 
hamlets; and these were gradually replaced by larger houses and better modes of communication, 


The White Mountains. 


which yet failed to accommodate the throngs which came hither with each returning summer. 
At the present time more than fourteen thousand guests can be entertained here at once, in 
houses varying in style and cost, from the huge first-class hotels, at five dollars a day, to the 
valley farmsteads, where ‘ city-folks” pay five dollars a week for humble fare and old-time sur- 
roundings. The visitors who enter this region every summer may be numbered by hundreds of 
thousands ; for one alone of the four first-class railroads which come hither reported that it carried 
over a hundred thousand passengers to the White Mountains in a single season. The amount 
of money spent here every year by tourists is nearly three million dollars; but the value of the 
new life earried back to the cities, the elastic steps, the brightened eyes, the quickened spirits, 
cannot be estimated. 

In the heats of August, Jefferson, Bethlehem, and the high-placed mountain-hotels and ham- 
lets, are the favorite points for visitors; and, in June and September, North Conway and the 
lake-country present the chief attractions. Year by year increases the number of those who 
spend the heated term at the seashore, and seek the mountains when the clear and electric air 
of early autumn fills their passes and gilds their summits with splendor.. Nowhere can the 
exquisite tints of an American autumn be seen to greater advantage than along the upper Saco 
Valley, or near the villages on the western slopes, when the reddening forests present richer feasts 
of coloring than the most artful flower-parterres of English castle-parks, and extending as far as 
the eye can reach. 

Twelve hundred square miles of lakes and mountains, odorous dells, sweet and sequestered 
meadows, breezy peaks, and rock-crowned ridges aspiring to heaven, where the red deer and 
the mountain-bear listen to the silvery laughter of the daughters of the Adamses and the Knick- 
erbockers; where the yawning semi-Anglican of the city clubs is stimulated to emulate De 
Saussure and Clarence King, or to exchange the billiard-cue for the jointed rod wherewith to 
lure the coy denizens of the forest-pools,—such are the White Mountains, overflowed by the 
crisp oxygenated air of the North, and perfumed by leagues of pine-forests, giving stalwart 
vigor and fresh hope to the myriads who come hither from the crowded and fretful cities of 
the plains. As our own good Quaker poet has sung, — 


“For health comes sparkling in the streams 
From cool Chocorua stealing : 
There’s iron in our Northern winds ; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
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FRANCONIA NOTCH, ECHO LAKE, AND PROFILE HOUSE. 


THE FRANCONIA NOTCH, ECHO LAKE, AND 
Wicte TAO Me IelOluIsis, 


BOUT an hour’s walk from the Profile House, by the Littleton road and a vague 
divergent path, is the ledgy crest of the low knoll called Bald Mountain, which 
rises in the northern entrance of the Franconia Notch like the ruin of some ancient 
work of defence. No other point so easily accessible in this region gives such 
remarkable and widely-contrasting views; for the tremendous ravines and spurs of 
Mount Lafayette, storm-swept, desolate, and untrodden, are all revealed, with the uppermost crags 
of its peak, and the other Franconian summits which stretch away towards the valley of the 
Pemigewasset. Beside, and far below, is Echo Lake, the most beautiful and the most famous 
of the tiny lochs which nestle under the New-Hampshire hills, with its exquisitely transparent 
water reflecting like a vast mirror the highly-colored cliffs and primeval forests which surround 
it. ‘There dainty pleasure-boats float throughout the long summer-days; and towards sunset the 
little iron cannon on the western shore arouses the vociferous echoes of the opposing cliffs, 
which are thrown back and forth through the glen, and reverberate among the most distant 
crags of Mount Lafayette. Over this fair mirror of the mountains the Profile House is seen, its 
white walls rising amidst a wide expanse of dark-green trees, as picturesque from this point as 
Balmoral from the hills of Braemar, or the bright Medicean palace of Pratolino among the dense 
forests of the Apennines. 

But no summer visitor can imagine the glories of October in Franconia, when from this 
rocky knoll, as from every other view-point among the Crystal Hills, the landscape is seen in 
the richest and most brilliant array of autumnal coloring, and the varying tints of the northern 
lowlands, ripe for the harvest, are illuminated by the torches of the scarlet maples and the golden 
clusters of the groves. Along the mountain-sides, the evergreen trees, which maintain their 
valiant greenery throughout the intensely cold Franconian winters, are interspersed with the most ° 
delicious groups of flaming foliage, which repeat the three first prismatic colors in every variety 
of shade and combination. Thus the deciduous trees approach their long slumber, inwrapped 
with glory, as the sun also adorns himself while sinking in the west, or as white-souled saints 
are transfigured when the winter of death draws near. In presence of such a scene, the hopeless 
brush would fall from the hand of Claude Lorraine himself; nor could the lurid mysteries of 
Turner's palette even hint at this marvellous Ze Deum in gold and scarlet. 


THE FLUME. 
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N the heart of the forest, near the southern base of the Franconia Mountains, is a 
wonderful fissure in the rocky flank of Mount Flume, seven hundred feet long and 
from ten to twenty feet wide, with walls of granite full sixty feet high, as perpen- 
dicular and almost as smooth as a castle-wall. The road from the Flume House, 
three-quarters of a mile away, stops near the foot of a long line of polished 

ledges, over which the pellucid waters of the brook continually spread out in thin and crystalline 

films; and at the head of this fairy stairway is the stony portal of the chasm, cutting far into 
the heart of the mountain. The floor of the weird cleft is composed of rocky fragments, over 
and through which dances and murmurs the rill which is born in the deep and _ice-arched 
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springs above, flowing downward merrily and in most exquisite purity, as if it were not des- 


tined to be beaten by the mill-wheels of Lowell and stained by the fish-wharves of Newbury- 
port. The daintiest feet may traverse the gorge on a long pathway of firm-nailed planks; 
which is doubtless a very impertinent intrusion into this sanctum of Mother Nature, but, never- 
theless, is a great convenience to all visitors. Above, the shadowy trees of the primitive forest 
arch over the silent depths; and the rich mosses drape the clear-cut edges of the cliffs with 
prolonged lines of gray and green tapestry, perpetually refreshed by the breath of the brook 
beneath. 

Where the granite walls narrow towards each other, high up in the Flume, a huge bowlder 
hangs between them, held in a grip which has not relaxed for centuries, since first the rock fell 
from the mountain above, and was clasped in this eternal embrace. The path leads directly 
underneath; and the visitor passes with bated breath, so slight seems the hold of the walls upon 
their captive, which is surely ponderous enough to crush a battalion of mammoths. 

In elder lands there might have been a tradition that this gorge was formed by the blow 
of a mighty sword, some Durandal or Excalibur of the Northern giants, which cleft through a 
weak point in the gloomy mountain’s armor, and released the pure and laughing fairy of the 
brook to seek her sweeter joys in the Eden of the Pemigewasset Valley. Nor does the Genius 
of queenly Science read the record very differently; for she tells us that the giant Winter 
brought hither his keen frost-blade, and attacked the mountain where a layer of soft rock was 
held between granite walls, and, in one of those cosmic zons wherein “a thousand years are as 
one day,” cut out the yielding barrier, and let the sweet waters flow forth freely. 
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ECHO LAKE, FRANCONIA NOTCH. 


EGCHORTALE. ERANCONIA NOT GE. 


F it be true, as the poet hath affirmed, that lakes are the eyes of the landscape, then 
Franconia possesses a pair of the most exquisite and eloquent blue eyes, looking’ out 
from under the shaggy brows of Lafayette, and smiling sweetly upon the clear northern 
sky. Profile Lake on the one side, Echo Lake on the other, encircled by forests whose 
drooping boughs are mirrored in their silent and translucent floods, are the fairest and 

most winsome features in all this region of beauty, and call forth the most impassioned tributes of 
the lovers of Nature. Starr King, the high priest of the White Hills (as well as the prophet of 
freedom on the Pacific coast), averred that Echo Lake surpasses even the Profile, cut on the great 
cliffs above, in its power of attracting and pleasing; and thousands of later pilgrims have ratified 
his decision. 


The gray cliffs hang over the waters, and are mirrored therein with rare fidelity, especially in 
the choice hours of the late afternoon, when they are enriched by the golden rays of the sinking 
sun. Nor are these rocky piers of Lafayette content with flushing the waters with glorious coloring, 
but they also reflect a thousand sounds across their tranquillity, from the sigh of the western pines 
to the merry voices of the boating-parties, or the roar of the little cannon on the shore, or the rattle 
of the railway-train on the eastern margin. . 

In the winter the lake is sealed under thick ice, and buried deeply beneath the snows which 
sweep over frigid Franconia. But the summer solstice brings freedom and light and brilliancy here, 
as through all this northern land; and the little fleet of white pleasure-boats takes possession of the 
bright waters in the name of patrician New York, and flings out its silken banners over the fretted 
ripples. Overhead towers the majestic crest of Lafayette, the same from century to century, — 
stately and silent, and fronting the skies; while at its base passes the holiday march of humanity, 
kaleidoscopic and ever-changing, and instinct with the restful joys of the vernal season. 
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N his story of “ The Great Stone Face,’ Hawthorne speaks of it as “a work of 
Nature in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the perpendicular side of 
a mountain by some immense rocks, which had been thrown together in such 
a position, as, when viewed at a proper distance, precisely to resemble the 
features of the human countenance.” Many years later, the brain which con- 
ceived the story, and the hand which penned it, were stilled in the slumber of death, within - 
sight of the weird object which he had so well described; and New England was left to 

mourn. 

But there was no playfulness in the heart of Nature when she formed that sad and 
yearning, that awful and zon-wearied face. It was rather the work and the outward expression 
of the creation ‘‘ which groaneth and travaileth,’—a vast and solemn hieroglyph of sorrow, 
chained like a new Prometheus amid the pealing thunders and the driving snow, and bearing 
mighty teachings for the true 7z//wmznatz. Who can compare the feminine grace of the 
Apollo Belvedere, or the dissecting-room statues of Michael Angelo, with a countenance like 
this, so grand and desolate, so mysterious and weird ? 

As we stand by the shore of the lake just south of the Profile House about four o'clock 
on a summer afternoon, and look upward along the ledgy slopes of Cannon Mountain, the 
statuesque face is outlined clearly against the bright western sky, with its massive chin, its 
apparently wavering lips, and its bold projecting brow. Although twelve hundred feet above 
the lake, and far away on the mountain-side, the lineaments are clear-cut and distinct, for it is 
forty feet from the forehead to the end of the chin; and if the remainder of the figure could 
be added, according to Albert Diirer’s law of human proportions, this Anak of the North 
would be sixty feet taller than Bunker-Hill Monument. 

I have stood, insect-like, upon the brow of the Profile, and perceived that the three great 
ledges of which it is composed are made up of coarse granite which can be broken off by the 
hand. They are wasting away every year; and Professor Hitchcock predicts, that, before many 
decades have passed, the resemblance to the human face will have disappeared. The hapless 
Indians, who in ancient days performed their simple rites of worship here, have passed away ; 
and Starr King, Thoreau, and Hawthorne may never thread these defiles again, to bring hither 
their spiritual offerings, with deep and solemn insight. A brighter and more mirthful era has 
come ; and the lake below is covered with gayly-painted boats, the flavors of the Parisian 
cuisine float upward from the Profile House, and the whistle of the railway locomotive echoes 
through the Notch. Thus the whole face of the scene has changed ; and it is surely time for 
that grim symbol of Melancholia, hung upon the westward cliffs of Franconia, to vanish, and be 
seen no more forever. 
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Hf Franconia Notch is a narrow pass between two ranges of luxuriantly wooded 
mountains, several leagues to the south-west of the Presidential Range. It is six 
miles long; and in its southern gateway stands the Flume House, looking out over 
the far-winding Pemigewasset Valley, and surrounded by many a wonder of Nature. 
The northern end of the pass is guarded by the Profile House, between two of the 
loveliest of mountain lochs, and in close proximity to the supreme wonder of New Hampshire. 
The high and far-extending walls of the hotel are as white as untrodden snow, and are sur- 
rounded with daintily-kept grounds as fair as those which environ the best public houses in the 
Scottish Trosachs or the Interlachen region. Besides the handsome Swiss villas in front, which 
are usually leased for the season to Middle-States patrician families, the hotel is supported on 
the rear by a group of servants’ quarters, stables, and other appurtenances of an establishment 
which often shelters six hundred guests under its roof. 

The glen is highly inwalled by the ridges of Mount Lafayette and Cannon Mountain, which 
tower so bravely above, that the Profile House seems to be sunk in a profound Dead-Sea basin. 
Yet if some great cataclysm could sweep away all the surrounding heights, and allow the sea to 
flow about the base of the present elevation of the hotel, it would be seen to be higher than 
the seashore peaks of Mount Desert; higher than Mount Agamenticus and the Blue Hills of 
Massachusetts heaped upon each other; higher than the Navesink Highlands piled upon the 
chief summit at the Delaware Water Gap; and less than fifty feet below the level of the Catskill- 
Mountain House. While the midsummer heats are scorching the dry streets of Boston and 
New York, there ever prevails a delicious coolness in this lofty eyrie, nearly two thousand feet 
above them; and the refreshing odors of the encircling forests drift through the corridors of the 
hotel, and even overpower the exotic fragrance of Lubin and lavender in the silken parterres of 
the great parlors. 

Oftentimes the defile is swept by tremendous storms, such as occur nowhere else in New 
Hampshire, according to the popular belief. In winter the cold is intense, running many decades 
below zero, and freezing the snow in the White-Cross Ravine into a glacier bearing the similitude 
of a vast cross, which is visible from the distant hills of Lisbon all through the spring-time, 
and even into June. Later in the year, under certain meteorological conditions, the Notch 
becomes a nursery of storms, whose crashing thunder-peals reverberate from ridge to ridge, as 
if the giants of Franconia had found voices adequate to their mightiness, and answered the 
adjuration of the Benedicite, opera omnia Det, ascending from a thousand cathedrals and convents 
the world over: “O ye mountains and hills, bless ye the Lord; praise him and magnify him 
for ever.” 
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BETHLEHEM. 


la to the westward of the Presidential Range, on the bare northern slope of a 
hill rising over the Ammonoosuc Valley, is the hamlet of Bethlehem, which has 
of late years become one of the chief summer resorts in the mountain-district, and 
is mainly composed of boarding-houses and hotels. Although devoid of the pleas- 
ing scenery of trees and intervales, and less rich in rambles than its competitors, 

there are two undoubted advantages which have made it the summer capital of all these uplands. 

The victims of that singular and annoying disease, hay-fever, latterly growing so prevalent, find 

absolute immunity from its attacks on these heights, and yearly hold such a congress here as 

would have given infinite delight to a Dickens or a Hood. The greater part of the pilgrims to 
this lofty village, however, are drawn hither by the delicious coolness of the air, which is full of 
sweetness and electric life. The view from the street extends downward and northward for many 
leagues, to the purple ravines of the Pilot Mountains and the pallid domes of the distant Percy 

Peaks; and through this vast valley the balmy winds blow almost perpetually, flooding Bethlehem 

with the bracing life of the wilderness towards Canada. On the west the great line of the 

Presidential Range is seen, not, as from North Conway, foreshortened and partly hidden, but in 

all its glorious length; so that Starr King was forced to say, long before Bethlehem became a 

place of resort, that ‘“‘no village commands so grand a panoramic view: the whole horizon is 

fretted with mountains.’ The hotels are built on a terrace of the ridge, whose crest rises gently 
for a mile behind them, and screens the dark and majestic peaks of the Franconia Range, 
towering upward over the Gale-River Glen, and not more than six miles away. 

Thus favored in many ways, surely Bethlehem needs no honors not her own in very truth. 
Yet all who write or speak of the village carelessly repeat the false statement, that it is the 
highest in the United States, east of the Rocky Mountains. There are probably a score of 
hamlets among the highlands of Georgia and the Carolinas which stand on far higher ground, 
and one at least — Waynesville —is nearly twice as far above the sea-level; Bethlehem having 
an altitude of 1,450 feet, and Waynesville being 2,756 feet above tide-water. Nay, one need 
not go outside of New England to overtop this lauded height; for the hamlet of Mount Wash- 
ington, in Western Massachusetts, is on a wild highland plateau, two thousand feet above 
Boston Harbor. But neither the Carolina village, far up among the Alleghanies, sacred to the 
moonshine bands, nor the farthest skyward of the hill-towns of the Bay-State Piedmont, 
commands such majestic views, or breathes such sweet aerial elixir, as Bethlehem, the queen of 
the western valleys. 
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THE GLEN HOUSE. 


N the Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Professor Vose has advanced and apparently demonstrated the theory, that at some 
remote period of pre-historic antiquity the highest crests of the mountain-system 
of New Hampshire were poised over the valley in which the Glen House now 
stands. The manifold destructive agencies of millenniums have eaten away these 

gigantic Alps; and the ruins of their eastern and western slopes now appear in the Carter range 


and the five peaks which form a great semicircle before the hotel,— Mounts Madison, Adams, 


Jefferson, Clay, and Washington. If geometers can determine the dimensions of a circle from a 
small arc thereof, we may also estimate, from the dédrzs of this immense anti-clinal wave, how 
high in air, above Chimborazo and Everest and the Jungfrau, this crown of New England that 
was to be aspired into the snowy sky. AXons have passed since the mountains were brought 
low, and now the Peabody Brook (miscalled a river) purls peacefully down its deep valley over 
the lowest bases of the vanished spires. Vast and luxuriant forests drape the slopes above; and 
man, the darling of the ages, has seamed the valley with roads, and reared the white walls of a 
great summer-home against the deep-green background of the Carter range. Even yet’ the 
Glen is more than sixteen hundred feet above the sea, and its pure dry air is filled with the 
fragrance which is exhaled from many leagues of unbroken woods. 

Far away is the rush of the railway, fifteen miles south at Glen Station, eight miles north 
at Gorham, eight miles upward to the south-east on the crest of Mount Washington; and the five 
hundred guests who dwell under the roof of the Glen House must come hither in the old-time 
way,—in a Concord stage, driven merrily over the mountain-roads. And then they may study 
the architecture of the peaks to their hearts’ content,—the tremendous buttresses of Mount 
Washington, well-nigh hiding its far-away crest; the stately pyramid of Adams, flashing back 
the morning sunlight with proud beauty; and the gray dome of Jefferson, towering over the 
purple shadows of the Great Gulf. In the valley below flows the Peabody, immortalizing the 
name of the pioneer from Andover — school of the prophets— who was sojourning in an Indian 
wigwam hereabouts when first the brook burst from the heart of the hills a hundred years 
ago. Downward its stream flows to the sinuous Androscoggin, through the peaceful glades 
which inspired one of our New-England mystics to sing so sweetly, — 


“The mountain-valley is a vase 
Which God has brimmed with rarest grace ; 
And, kneeling in the taintless air, 
I drink celestial blessings there.” 
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ETHLEHEM and North Conway are about equally distant from Mount Washington, 
the one in the west, and the other in the south; and they fairly divide the honors 
of those who love noble mountain-scenery. It is doubtless true that the view from 
Jefferson Hill is finer than that enjoyed from either of these points, and that the 
boarding-houses on Sugar Hill command the most superb prospect in New Hamp- 
shire; but these localities have not yet won their due recognition, and must await the favoring 

wave of Fashion’s wand to make them what they will be. In the mean time a discerning capi- 
talist has secured the eastward end of the Bethlehem plateau, and erected there one of the 

largest and handsomest hotels in the mountain-district, in full sight of the Presidential Range, 
and close to a point which commands the most imposing view of the serrated peaks of Fran- 
conia. Separated by half a league from the busy life of the village, as well as from its dust 
and noise, the Maplewood Hotel has especial attractions for the lover of Nature; for it stands 
alone in her presence, the stainless brightness of its long fagades contrasting richly with the dark 

greenery of the hill behind and the red glory of the summer sunsets. i 

What changes hath a half-century wrought in the New-Hampshire highlands! Now they are 
studded with great white palaces for the people, as much more comfortable and commodious than 
the palaces of Versailles and Potsdam in their appointments as they are more ephemeral in their 
structure and materials. When Starr King first came hither, in 1837, he said that “it was then 
a secluded district, the inns offering only the homely cheer of country fare, and the paths to 
Mount Washington rarely trodden by any who did not prize the very way, rough as it might be, 
too much to wish for easier ones.” How great the improvement since that day! 

Probably the difference is nowhere more apparent than in the number and rank of the 
scientific observers who are now attracted to the mountains every year. The early pioneers of 
this class suffered great hardships, and came hither but rarely, as their brethren in these days 
seek the desolate mesas of Arizona or the boiling geysers of Montana. Now we have an Alpine 
society of over two hundred members, —the Appalachian-Mountain Club, — which includes many 
of the foremost scientific men of New England, and devotes its energies to the study of the 
White Hills in all their natural aspects, and to wide exploration and path-building. The reports 
of its proceedings at monthly meetings, held now for some three years at Boston and among 
the hills, already constitute a body of literature which has elicited the favorable notice of several 
European Alpine clubs and scientific societies, and called forth approbation even from ‘“ The 
London Times.” It may well be doubted if any similar society in the Old World can show 
a more notable array of members than the Appalachian Club, which includes Agassiz, Shaler, 
Hitchcock, Morse, Pourtalés, Sterry Hunt, Niles, and other eminent students of the great unchan- 
ging laws. 
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LIZZIE BOURNE’S MONUMENT. 


RUDE pyramid of stones, gathered from the infinite heaps on this cloudland 
island, rises on the rugged slope up which the railroad winds, about five hundred 
feet from the crest of Mount Washington, and marks the spot whereon occurred 
the saddest tragedy in the history of the great monarch of the hills. It was during 
the last week of September, in the year 1855, that a gentleman attempted to climb 
upward from the Glen House, accompanied by his daughter and niece. When the party reached 
the Half-way House, the mountain above was seen to be wrapped in a dense cloud, through 
which strong winds blew with unfailing steadiness. Most unwisely the climbers pressed on into 
the yellow twilight ahead, and followed the trail which they fondly hoped would soon lead them 
to the hospitable Summit House above. Alas! they had not gone far when they lost the path, 
and were left to wander aimlessly over the rugged wastes, chilled to the heart by ravenous icy 
winds, cut and worn by the sharp rocks and skeleton trees, and, above all, overpowered by that 
nameless dread which seizes upon poor humanity when confronted by dangers of an unusual and 
mysterious character. All the spirits of the mountains seemed to have leagued against these 
three bewildered mortals, left alone amidst their wild fastnesses, as if to verify the ancient belief 
of the Indian tribes, that no warrior was so brave and strong, no powah so wise and devout, that 
he could ascend this lofty peak, and return alive to the lower world. 

After a prolonged and heroic contest with all the weird obstacles which faced them, the ill- 
fated pilgrims at last reached the base of the ultimate peak, and ascended it part way. Here 
the darkness grew deeper and the gale more icy, until at last it seemed impossible to go farther ; 
and one of the ladies fell down in absolute and utter exhaustion. The leader of the party built 
a wall of stones between her and the blast, and then sat down with his daughter to await her 
revival. But the night-air was deadly, with its burden of frost, and the rocks were cold and 
pitiless. Never more may Lizzie Bourne return to her bright home by the coast of hundred- 
harbored Maine; never again shall she see the bright blue waves breaking about Cape Arundel. 
At ten o'clock she died, and amid the terrors of the darkness and the storm her kinsfolk held 
ghastly vigil until morning. It was then discovered that they were so close to the Summit 
House, that a few. more minutes of active climbing would have placed them within its sheltering 
walls, where light and warmth and nourishment awaited their arrival. Most poignant fate !—to 
be wrecked in sight of port!—to die on the verge of redemption !—to crown a morning of joy 
with an eventide of agonizing death! Yet no wind of earth could ruffle the splendid wings of 
her. angel guardians; and did they not bear her free spirit to the realms of eternal light and 
bliss ? 
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JACOB'S LADDER, ON THE MOUNT-WASHING- 
TON RAILWAY. 


N the early days of White-Mountain history, when certain of the “ unsung Jotuns 
of the mystic West” built the Fabyan Path to the summit of Mount Washington, 
they were inspired to give to a section of it, ascending the steepest shoulder of 
the peak, the name of Yacob’s Ladder; and, when the mountain railway was 
constructed, this title was transferred from the unused and forgotten trail to the 

highest and farthest advanced trestle on the line, over a mile above the level of the sea. This 

is the steepest grade on the railroad, ascending at the rate of one foot in three for a distance 
of three hundred feet; and the trestle, which in some places is thirty feet high, is built as 
massively as if the enormous locomotives which cross the Alleghanies were about to use it. 

Over this plexus of iron and timber climb the trains of the Mount-Washington Railway, — surely 

one of the most daring conceptions which ever entered the brain of man. 

dt is more than twenty years since Sylvester Marsh of Littleton conceived the idea of this 
form of a railway, and he soon elaborated working models which clearly showed the practica- 
bility of the scheme. But men of money treated the daring inventor as a mild-mannered 
lunatic, and mechanicians shook their heads in doubt until a part of the line was in actual 
operation. When Marsh applied to the New-Hampshire Legislature for a charter to build 
railroads to the summits of Mount Washington and Mount Lafayette, the Concord Solons were 
so amused by the apparent solemn foolery of the petition, that they readily and charitably 
granted it; although one member, in the humor of the hour, dryly offered an amendment, 
that the gentleman be further authorized to extend his railroad to the moon. Ten years later 
the track had reached the top of Jacob’s Ladder, whence it was finished to the Summit 
House in 1869. 

All human devices have their points of weakness; but this wondrous piece of mechanism 
seems to have been provided with an excess of safeguards. There are a half-dozen powerful 
ways of holding the moving trains at their regular rate of advance, and preventing catastrophe ; 
and some of these are automatic, so that the fatal carelessness or over-confidence which destroys 
so many complex and beautiful systems can never bring ruin here. Even when serious 
accidents have occurred to the machinery on steep grades, the checks have worked with 
unfailing accuracy and power; and the manager of the line can say with truth, that, after ten 
years of busy traffic, no passenger has ever been injured on his trains, though more than seven 
thousand have travelled on them during a single year. The cloud-piercing peak, which was 
regarded by the long-vanished red Indians as the home of the Great Spirit, and by later 
Saxon generations as a sort of Western Matterhorn, is now but a way-station in the grand tour 


of New England. 
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